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honestly, selfiessly, from the highest motives, and, for their

time and generation, in vain.

#######

Halifax, it has been seen, laid most of the blame upon Car-
dinal Vaughan and his entourage. The unyielding hostility of the
English Roman Catholics was the rock upon which his ship
struck in 1896, and was to strike again thirty years later. Yet he
bore Vaughan no grudge. After the publication of the Bull he
and the Cardinal exchanged friendly letters.

He is a person quite apart [Halifax wrote to Mr. Athelstan
Riley]. No one can the least understand him who does not know
him. He is quite the oddest mixture of things, that ever was ... I
like him and cannot help doing so, despite all his enormities.98

Intransigent as had been the Cardinal's attitude, two circum-
stances should be remembered to his credit. Firstly, he appears
to have exerted himself to prevent the condemnation of Por-
tal's brochure on the Orders by the Holy Office;94 and secondly,
it was at his suggestion and expense that Father Scannell, who
had written in favour of the Anglican position, was added to
the Commission,95

It was easy then, and it is easy now, to deplore the part which
the Cardinal and the bulk of the English Roman Catholics had
played; but, as Halifax warned his friends,

Let us remember how the Roman Catholic body in England
has been treated under the Penal Laws till comparatively recent
times. Only so late as the year 1786 a Benedictine, Dom Anselm
Botton, was tried at York for his life on a charge of High Treason
for converting a girl to the Roman Catholic Faith. What would
members of the Church of England have said if their Prayer
Books had had to be disguised as the works of Horace or Virgil, or
if they had been compelled, like a Lord Arundel of Wardour, to
sell their carriage horses for five pounds apiece to their nearest
neighbour, or, like Mr. Constable Maxwell of Everingham, to
pay double land tax, for the sake of their religious convictions?96